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LINCOLN  AND  GRANT 

By  GENERAL  HORACE  PORTER 


EDITOR'S  XOTE — These  sketches  on  “ The  Living  Lincoln'''  are  a remarkable  series  of 
personal  rnniniscences  by  those  who  saw  Lincoln  in  the  flesh.  Many  readers  are  sending 
in  rare  keepsakes  of  war  times  associated  with  his  life.  These  sketches  will  be  continued  in 
the  April  issue  and  we  desire  to  hear  from  all  those  who  ever  saw  and  talked  with  Lincoln. 


IX  the  momentous  crisis  of  our  country’s 
histoiN" — the  Civil  War — it  was  fortunate 
for  the  republic  that  the  Chief  of  the  State 
and  the  Head  of  the  Armies — Lincoln  and 
Grant — who  for  a time  seemed  to  hold  the 
destiny  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  were  pa- 
triots who  had  no  ambition  save  the  welfare 
of  their  country,  and  who  possessed  an  abso- 
lute confidence  in  each  other  founded  upon 
mutual  respect  and  esteem. 

Their  acquaintance  began  by  ofhcial  cor- 
respondence, which  afterward  became  more 
personal  and  familiar  in  its  character,  and 
when  they  finally  met,  an  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  them  which  soon  ripened  into  a 
genuine  affection.  The  writer,  while  serv- 
ing upon  the  staff  of  General  Grant,  witnessed 
much  of  their  intercourse,  was  often  a listener 
to  the  estimates  that  each  placed  upon  the 
other,  and  could  not  help  being  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  extent  to  which  these  two  his- 
toric characters  became  attached  to  each 
other. 

They  met  for  the  first  time  on  March  8, 
1804.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  held 
an  official  reception  that  evening  at  the  White 
House.  'The  President  stood  in  the  usual 
reception  room,  known  as  the  Blue  Room, 
with  several  Cabinet  officers  near  him,  and 
shook  hands  cordially  with  everylx)dy  as  the 
vast  procession  of  men  and  women  passed 
in  front  of  him.  He  was  in  evening  dress, 
and  wore  a turned-down  collar  a full  size  too 
large.  He  was  more  of  a Hercules  than  an 
Adonis.  His  form  was  ungainly  and  the 


movement  of  his  long  angular  arms  and  legs 
bordered  at  times  upon  the  grotesque.  His 
eyes  were  gray  and  disproportionately  small. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  stood  on  his  right.  About  half- 
past nine  o’clock  a sudden  commotion  near 
the  entrance  to  the  room  attracted  marked  at- 
tention, as  General  Grant  came  walking  along, 
modestly,  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  He  had 
arrived  in  town  that  evening,  and  learning 
that  there  was  a public  reception  at  the  White 
House,  he  went  there  unannounced,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  President.  When  he  came 
near,  the  quick  eye  of  Mr.  Lincoln  caught 
sight  of  him,  recognized  him  by  the  portraits 
he  had  seen  of  him,  and  exclaimed;  “Why, 
here  is  General  Grant!  Well,  this  is  a great 
pleasure,  I assure  you,’’  at  the  same  time 
seizing  him  by  the  hand  and  shaking  it  for 
several  minutes  with  a vigor  that  showed 
the  cordiality  of  the  greeting.  It  was  a 
deeply  impressive  sight  to  watch  the  first 
meeting  of  the  illustrious  statesman  and  the 
victorious  soldier;  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives respectively  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Camp.  General  Grant’s  hand  grasped 
the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  his  eyes  were  upturned 
toward  Mr.  Lincoln’s  face.  The  contrast  be- 
tween them  was  striking.  The  President 
was  six  feet,  four  inches  in  height,  the  General 
five  feet,  eight  inches.  The  age  of  the  former 
was  fifty-five,  that  of  the  latter  forty-two. 

After  they  had  conversed  for  a few  minutes, 
the  President  presented  his  distinguished 
guest  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Seward,  secretary 
of  state,  and  other  prominent  persons,  and 
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after  the  reception  he  and  Mr.  Seward  and 
several  other  officials  retired  to  one  of  the 
small  drawing-rooms,  where  they  held  a long 
conference.  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  next  day  at 
the  White  House,  handed  the  General  his 
commission  as  lieutenant-general,  and  placed 
him  in  command  of  all  the  Union  armies. 

The  President  visited  the  General  several 
times  when  in  camp  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  observe  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  manifested  in  all  their 
intercourse. 

General  Grant,  while  sitting  by  his  camp- 
fire one  evening,  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln:  “I  re- 
gard him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  He 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  I have 
ever  encountered.  The  more  I see  of  him 
and  exchange  views  with  him,  the  more  he 
impresses  me.  I admire  his  courage  and 
res[)ect  the  firmness  he  always  displays.  Many 
think,  from  the  gentleness  of  his  character, 
that  he  has  a yielding  nature,  but,  while  he 
has  the  courage  to  change  his  mind  when 
convinced  that  he  is  wrong,  he  has  all  the 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  could  be  desired 
in  a great  statesman.  His  quickness  of  per- 
ception often  astonishes  me.  Long  before 
the  statement  of  a complicated  question  is 
finished,  his  mind  will  grasp  the  main  points 
and  he  will  seem  to  comprehend  the  whole 
subject  better  than  the  person  who  is  stating 
it.  He  will  take  rank  in  history  alongside 
of  Washington.” 

With  hearts  too  great  for  rivalry,  with  souls 
too  noble  for  jealousy,  they  taught  the  world 
I that  it  is  time  to  abandon  the  path  of  ambi- 
tion when  two  cannot  walk  it  abreast. 

* * * 

LINCOLN  AS  A LECTURER 

By  REV.  STANLEY  EDWARDS  LATHROP 

IX*  September,  1859,  T entered  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Beloit  College.  On 
Saturday,  the  first  day  of  October  following, 
I heard  “Honest  Old  Abe”  Lincoln  (as  it 
is  recorded  in  my  diary)  speak  in  Beloit,  Wis- 
consin. He  had  spoken  in  Milwaukee  the 
previous  day,  and  arrived  in  Beloit  about 
noon  on  Saturday.  There  was  a great  crowd 
gathered  at  the  station,  and  the  cheering  was 
.S]x>ntaneous  and  enthusiastic.  I'he  Beloit 
bra.ss  band  i)receded  the  carriage  which  bore 
him  to  the  hotel  (the  old  “Bushnell  House,” 
named  after  our  j)ioneer  college  ])rofessor). 


and  the  red-shirted  volunteer  firemen,  with 
the  college  students  and  citizens,  followed 
with  incessant  cheers  and  hurrahs  for  “Hon- 
est Old  Abe.” 

It  had  been  planned  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
speak  in  the  open  air.  This  was  frustrated 
by  a very  high  wind  and  flying  clouds  of 
dust,  so  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  old 
“Homchett’s  Hall,”  which  all  early  citizens 
and  students  of  Beloit  will  remember.  At 
two  o’clock  the  president  of  the  Republican 
Club  introduced  “the  distinguished  visitor” 
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LINXOLX’S  DESK  AND  CHAIR 

to  an  audience  who  were  jiacked  like  sardines, 
nearly  all  standing  in  close  ranks,  so  that 
every  inch  of  space  was  occupied. 

There  was  tremendous  cheering  when  “Old 
Abe”  arose  to  speak.  He  was  then  a little 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  careworn,  dark- 
complexioned,  tall,  angular,  bony,  awkward 
and  of  exceedingly  homely  features.  His 
deej)-sct  gray  eyes  looked  out  from  beneath 
cavernous  and  bushy  eyebrows,  with  unusu- 
ally broad,  high  forehead  above  and  decj)ly 
furrowed  cheeks  beneath,  ddie  nose  was 
prominent  and  large,  the  mouth  of  ordinary 
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size,  with  firm  and  thoughtful  expression, 
and  a short  scraggly  beard  around  chin  and 
jaws,  the  dark-brown  hair  somewhat  un- 
kempt. He  smiled  with  singular  sweetness, 
bowed  awkwardly,  and  began  his  speech. 
First  he  gave  a clear  statement  of  the  differ- 
ent political  parties,  dividing  the  hitherto 
powerful  Democratic  party  into  four  sub- 
divisions, all  united  in  opposition  to  Repub- 
lican principles.  Ne.xt  he  stated  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  Republican  party — that  its  under- 
lying principle  was  hatred  to  slavery  in  all 
its  aspects — moral,  social  and  political.  The 
expression  of  this  hatred  to  slavery  should 
be  made,  he  said,  in  every  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional way.  They  did  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  South  as  it  then 
was — but  when  it  attempted  to  overleap  its 
limits  and  fasten  itself  upon  free  territory, 
they  would  resist  and  force  it  back.  “Here,” 
said  he,  “we  clash  with  the  doctrine  of  ‘popu- 
lar sovereignty’  as  expounded  by  Judge  Doug- 
las.” He  showed  how  every  free  state  that 
had  been  received  into  the  Union  since  the 
original  thirteen  had -been- subject  to  a -pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  In  the  ordinance  of  1787 
slavery  had  been  prohibited  in  all  the  great 
Northwest  Territory;  in  the  free  states  formed 
out  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  it  had  been' 
prohibited  by  the  ^Missouri  Compromise  and 
by  ^lexican  laws.  He  went  on  to  show  how 
Mr.  Douglas  took  it  for  granted  that  slavery 
was  not  a moral  wrong — that  it  was  a mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  him  whether  Ht  was 
“voted  up  or  voted  down.”  Douglas  claimed 
that  slavery  was  right  and  necessary  in  the 
South,  and  sneered  at  the  idea  that  there 
was  an  “irrepressible  conflict”  between  negro 
bondage  and  human  freedom.  “Between 
the  white  man  and  the  negro.  Judge  Douglas 
goes  for  the  white  man;  but  between  the 
negro  and  the  crocodile,  he  goes  for  the  negro, 
d'he  man  who  expresses  such  sentiments  can 
see  no  moral  wrong  in  slavery.  But  we  say, 
if  it  is  morally  right  below  the  line  of  8G°  30", 
it  must  be  right  above,  also.  Questions  of 
abstract  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  questions 
of  locality.  But  Mr.  Douglas  says  slavery 
is  unprofitable  at  the  North,  and  this  is  no 
reason  for  its  ])rohibition.  Well,  cotton  can- 
not be  ])rofitably  grown  at  the  North— but 
whoever  thought  of  state  enactments  to  for- 
bid the  raising  of  cotton  for  such  a rea.son?” 

I remember  to  this  day  how  the  audience 
roared  and  aj)p!auded  this  keen’ logic.  Bv 


this  time  the  speaker  was  thoroughly  warmed 
to  his  subject.  His  lanky  form  dilated  and 
expanded,  the  sad  gray  eyes  flashed,  the  angu- 
lar gestures  took  on  grace,  the  ])eculiar  voice 
swelled  and  reverberated  in  a passion  of  ear- 
nest pleading,  with  the  tense  determination 
not  to  allow  the  further  expansion  of  slavery 
into  free  territory 

Then  “Old  Abe”  took  the  audience  back 
in  national  history,  to  show  that  the  present 
Republican  doctrines  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  founders  of  the  republic.  He  showed 
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IX  HIS  SPRIXGFIELD  OFFICE 

how  at  three  different  times  a majority  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  Territory  sent  petitions 
to  Congress  for  liberty  to  hold  slaves  there, 
but  it  was  refused.  He  claimed  that  he  could 
convince  a jury  of  any  good  honest  Demo- 
crats in  Rock  County,  obliging  them  to  give 
a verdict  from  the  evidence  he  would  furnish, 
that  the  Republican  ideas  were  those  which 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams  and  Madison 
held  in  their  own  day. 

'Fhe  j)croration  of  this  strong  speech  was 
a (juotation  from  Henry  Clay,  ])ointing  out 
in  the  spirit  of  a j)rophet,  the  ruin  wliich 
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would  surely  come  to  the  country  if  sucli 
jjrinciples  as  Douglas  advocated  should  ])C 
adopted. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  claim  to  l^e  an  ora- 
tor or  a rhetorician.  His  manner  was  simple, 
straightforward,  earnest  and  unaffected.  He 
had  the  power  of  working  up  an  argument 
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THE  LAMPS  WHICH  BURNED  AT  LINCOLN’S 
WEDDING  — and  beside  which  he  stood  when 
notified  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  The 
small  chair  in  foreground  was  used  by  Idncoln’s 
youngest  son,  I'ad. 

to  a most  forcible  and  impressive  climax, 
which  might  be  envied  by  more  polished 
orators. 

There  was  much  applause  during  the 
speech,  and  at  the  close  there  were  ‘Three 
rousing  cheers  for  Abraham  Lincoln.”  He 
spoke  in  Janesville  that  evening.  In  both 
places  there  were  many  college  students  and 
other  young  men,  who  within  nineteen  months 
joined  the  ranks  of  “Lincoln’s  men”  and 
fought  on  many  bloody  battlefields  for  the 
doctrines  he  presented  that  day  with  such 
power.  Among  that  number  is  the  writer, 
who  will  always  be  proud  that  he  lived  at  the 
time  when  he  was  one  of  “Massa  Linkum’s 
soldiers.” 


LINCOLN’S  LOVE  OF  BERRIES 

By  FANNIE  C.  GRIFFING 

Mrs.  LINCOLN,  having  been  reared  in 
an  atmosphere  of  the  most  refined 
elegance,  attached  great  importance  to  all 
the  details  of  etiquette,  especially  those  of 
the  table. 

Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  notably 
careless  and  indifferent  in  regard  to  such 
matters,  yet  his  affection  for,  and  desire  to 
please  his  wife,  caused  him  to  strive  to  avoid 
annoying  her  by  forgetfulness  of  any  little 
breach  of  etiquette,  if  possible.  A young 
soldier,  a mere  boy,  had  deserted  from  the 
army,  in  order  to  see  his  sick  mother,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  shot. 

The  father,  an  old  man,  hastened  to  Wash- 
ington, in  great  distress,  and  knowing  little 
of  Lincoln,  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Lincoln,  hoping 
to  gain  her  sympathy  and  aid.  Telling  her 
all  the  circumstances,  he  begged  her  to  assist 
him  in  laying  the  matter  before  the  President. 

Said  Mrs.  Lincoln,  much  moved:  “I 

will  tell  you  what  to  do,  Mr.  Brown!  Take 
dinner  with  us  tomorrow, — there  will  be  no 
other  guests. 

“Mr.  Lincoln  is  very  fond  of  strawberries, 
and  he  knows  that  it  annoys  me  very  much  to 
have  him  ask  for  a second  helping,  if  there  is 
company. 

“Do  you  wait  until  the  President  finishes 
his  first  saucer.  Then  I’ll  surprise  him  by 
asking  him  to  take  more,  and  it  will  please 
him  so  that  I’m  sure  he  will  listen  to  anv- 
thing  you  say!” 

The  old  man  gladly  agreed,  and  duly 
appeared  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  dessert  consisted  of  unusually  fine 
strawberries,  and  the  President,  after  finish- 
ing his  first  saucer,  laid  down  his  spoon  with 
a sigh  and  wistful  glance  in  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  To  his  surprise,  she  leaned  for- 
ward, and  with  a meaning  glance  at  her 
guest,  said  brightly: 

“Won’t  you  have  another  saucer  of  berries, 
Mr.  Lincoln?  They  are  unusually  fine!” 
With  a start  of  pleased  surprise,  Lincoln 
eagerly  passed  to  her  his  empty  saucer. 

Quickly  filling  it  with  the  delicious  berries, 
and  adding  an  extra  quantity  of  rich  cream, 
she  returned  it  to  her  husband,  with  another 
glance  at  Brown. 

The  old  man  immediately  began  his  story, 
ably  assisted  by  the  lady,  and  Lincoln  re- 
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plied,  as  he  enjoyed  his  berries.  “Ot  course, 
Brown  I Of  course,  I’ll  see  about  itl  A boy 
wnD  wouldn't  desert  to  see  his  mother,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  would  deserve  to  be  shot!” 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  WAR 

By  LORING  W.  PUFFER 

IT  was  in  1861,  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

President  Lincoln  was  at  Washington, 
doubtful,  yet  determined,  sorrowful,  yet  with 
an  abiding  faith,  and  daily  and  nightly  perse- 
cuted and  annoyed  by  an  army  of  unfit  men 
wanting  official  positions  and  places  and  using 
his  valuable  time.  He  had  given  his  door- 
keeper ins. ructions  to  admit  no  one.  On  a 
certain  day,  an  importunate  indiv  dual  that 
would  not  take  “no”  for  an  answer  awoke 
“Tad,”  the  darling  son  of  the  President,  and 
he  ran  out  to  see  the  trouble.  After  listening 
a moment  he  grasped  the  situation  and  butted 
in  with:  “Do  you  want  to  see  Pa?  Til  trot 
him  out  for  a quarter.”  “Tad,”  receiving  the 
quarter,  vanished,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
came  out  leading  the  President,  who  greeted 
his  visitor  pleasantly  and  to  the  delight  of 
“Tad.”  The  few  spectators  commented  at 
the  time  that  “Tad”  had  shown  evidence  of 
his  future  qualifications  as  a financier,  which, 
as  w'ill  be  sadly  remembered,  was  cut  short 
by  death  some  time  later.  This  item  I found 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Honorable 
Samuel  T.  Worcester  of  Nonvalk,  Ohio,  who 
took  John  Sherman’s  place  in  the  Hovse  of 
Representatives  at  Washington  when  Sher- 
man first  became  Senator. 

TOOMAS  AND  NANCY  LINCOLN 

By  EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR 

“ piT  us  for  humblest  sen  ice,”  prayed 
1 This  kindly,  reverent  man. 

Content  to  hold  a lowly  place 
In  God’s  Eternal  Plan; 

Content  by  prairie,  wood,  and  stream, 

The  common  lot  to  share. 

Or  help  a neighbor  in  his  need 
Some  grievous  weight  to  bear  — 

Then  trustfully  resigned  the  life 
That  had  fulfilled  his  prayer. 

And  she  in  Indiana’s  woods 
This  many  a year  who  lies. 

Mother  and  wife  whose  yearning  soul 
Looked  sadly  from  her  eyes; 


Who,  dying,  called  her  children  close 
As  the  last  shadow  fell. 

And  bade  them  ever  worship  God 
And  love  each  other  well  — 

Then  to  her  forest  grave  was  borne. 

The  wind  her  funeral  knell; 

So  drear,  so  lone,  who  could  have  dreamed 
The  boy  her  bed  beside. 

Forth  from  that  narrow  door  would  walk 
Among  earth’s  glorified? 

But  lo!  his  name  from  sea  to  sea 
Gives  patriotism  wings; 

L’pon  his  brow  a crown  is  set 
Grander  than  any  king’s; 

And  to  these  fameless  graves  his  fame 
Tender  remembrance  brings. 

Ah!  still  the  humble  God  doth  choose 
The  mighty  to  confound; 

Still  them  that  fear  and  follow  Him 
His  angel  campeth  round; 

And  while  by  Indiana’s  woods 
Ohio  murmuring  flows. 

And  Illinois’  green  levels  shine 
In  sunset’s  parting  glows, — 

While  Liberty  is  dear,  our  hearts 
Will  hallow  their  repose. 

Reprinted  from  The  X.  I'.  Independent. 

* The  opening  words  of  this  poem  were  used  by  Thomas 
lincoln  as  he  asked  Divine  blessing  at  the  table.  \\  hat 
more  fitting  sentiment  could  be  associated  with  the  life  of 
Lincoln’s  boyhood  and  manhood. 
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